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‘¢ Ten censure wrong for one who write amiss ; 
Let such teach ethers, who themselves excel, 
And censure freely, who have written well.” 
Pope. 
IT gives us great pleasure to be able to present to our rea- 
ders, the following relish of genuine criticism. 


Messrs. Editors, e 
I have long cherished the fond hope of being accounted one 


of those 
“ Who seek to give and merit fame 
And justly bear a critic’s name.” 


With this constantly in view, I have uniformly condemned 
every modern, and particularly ever vernacular, literary pro- 
duction. By pointing out the faults with which these works 
abound, I have at last attained the ultima thule of my wishes. 
Having established the character of a man of discernment and 
a sound critick, I find myself surrounded by numerous opaque 
bodies who are eager to appear luminous by borrowed light, 
I have taught them a few general terms, which may be applied 
on all occasions, but on pain of my displeasure they dare not, 
if they could, point out one specifick fault until they have re- 
ceived their cue.x—Hence you will hear them in speaking of 
every work, use some one of the following phrases, viz. ‘* The 
ideas in it are altogether common place’’—“ It has no variety 
to recommend it’’—“ It is entirely destitute of fun”—“ The 
style is miserable’””—* The plan is ridiculous and the matter 
puerile and flat?’—‘* The admirers of the British Classics need 
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not be alarmed at such a rival.’ Such remarks as these (for 
to enumerate them all is almost impossible) are sometimes en- 
livened by ironical ones ; but to use irony is not permitted to 
insignificant followers, lest their observations should be 
mistaken for the plain import of their phraseology. United 
together by the similarity of our pursuits, we are the more 
closely connected by being fellows in persecution. Yes gen- 
tlemen, we who devote ourselves, not less than authors, to the 
good of the public, are branded with the epithet snarlers—Nor 
are we solely stigmatised by authors whose works we condemn, 
but every witling who can read a page in the Testament is ex- 
claiming against these “ pests of society’”’—Pests of society 
as they would fain make us believe we are: envy prompts 
their puny eflorts to wrest from us the sceptre that controuls 
publick opinion. 

It is this spirit that excites the enquiry that is often triumph- 
antly made, “ Why do not you, who are so able to point out 
the faults of others, yourselves become authors?” To this 
question we now, once for all, reply in the language of Pope 
(who cannot be suspected of being partial to ourcause,) in 
his Essay on Criticism : 

‘¢ Both must alike from Heav’n derive their light, 
These born to judge, as well as those to write.” 


But notwithstanding these endeavours to injure us, our fra- 
(ernity israpidly increasing, and to you gentlemen are we in- 
debted for no inconsiderable accession of numbers, if not of 
talents. Gratitude therefore impels me to furnish something 
for your pages, that shall amply repay you for your assist- 
ance tous. Adifferent motive was no inconsiderable auxilia- 
ry in producing such a resolution: a comparison disparaging 
to your productions will be made between mine and yours, by 
our fraternity, and the manner, jn which I shall treat the sub- 
ject I propose to animadvert upon, will serve as a model to 
some of our tyro’s in reprobating the Microscope. 

That compared with their predecessors, the authors of this 
age are a degenerate race, is not more hacknied than true. 
This degeneracy has been accompanied pari passu by that of 
taste. Hence we find the poetasters of the present dav en- 
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soying an unparallelied celebrity. ‘To waste much time in ex- 
posing the faults of such writers would be the heighth of prodi- 
gality : to correct a page would be only to biot it out. 
Campbell’s Hohenlinden is one among the number of ditties 
that proves the lamentable decay of taste. Itis recited, with 
the embellishments of oratory, at our schools and colleges ; 
sung at the fire-side, and the theatre ; selected for the common- 
place book of the lady, and the chirographic specimen of the 
schoo!-boy ; and is quoted and lauded by the sage and the 
simple. Let us fora moment examine its claims to such at- 
tention. Hadit not more harmony of measure than depth of 
thought, it never would have found its way this side the Atlan- 
In attempting to prove this, I shall, contrary to our usual! 
practice of condemning en masse, examine Mr. Campbell’s 
chef douvret by stanzas. Aware that Hohenlinden by fre- 
quent re-printing has various readings, I have (as I think 
generously) selected that reading which the editor of Mr. C’s 
poetical works, considers as the “ most spirited and elegant.” 
This instance however, is not to operate as ‘a precedent, 
since we consider typographical errors, “‘as our fair game””>— 
And without entering into a discussion whether ‘‘ the most spir- 
ited and elegant reading” was the original reading or whether 
suggested by some member of our fraternity, we (a reviewer or 
a king always savs we) now take the subject in hand, com- 


mencing with the first stanza : 
* On Linden, when the sun was low 
All bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow 
And dark as wiater was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly.” 


The second line of this stanza commences with an exple- 
tive, thatis now often resorted to, that the proper number of 
syllables may be contained inthe lines. We have some where 
met witha doggerel ditty, of domestic manufacture, containing 
the following line where the word all is twice introduced for 


the same reason: 
“ From home all for to go, all for to fight.” 


Mr. Campbell is extremely unhappy in introducing winter 
as darkness personified. Does he suppose .that we have 
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forgotten the ‘all bloodless snow” in the preceding line, 
with which winter is generally clad; as Thompson expresses 
it: 
*¢ The cherish’d fields—put on their winter robe of purest white.” 

But dark as winter, conveys the same idea as dark as snow. 
This is not the only heterogeneous idea contained in these four 
lines. To flow or “ glide smoothly,” is rather incompatible 
with “ rolling rapidly.”? [should exceed the limits I prescrib- 
ed myself to dwell any longer on this stanza, but shall pro- 
cced to the second, where Linden “ peeps through the blan- 
ket of the” snow to see “another sight.”” Now “ the dark- 
ness of herscenery”’ is by command of “ beat of drum” light- 
ed by “ fires ofdeath.”?> We often read of “ the arrows of 
death,” but it was reserved to Mr. C. to furnish death with 
powder and ball. As death is thus armed, it would be hard 
if the horsemen that, in the next stanza, are brought to the 
combat, should be left to fight pugnis et calcibus :-—to remove 
our apprehensions, we are informed ‘each horseman drew 
his battle blade.”? This one line of eight syllables not only 
tells us that they had swords, but that they drew them in sea- 
son, viz. before the horses ‘* neighed to join the dreadful 
revelry.” 

The fourth stanza deserves to be written entire, verbatim 
literatun et punctuatim. 

* Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rush’d the steed to battle driv’n 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 

Far flash’d the red artillery.” 

That “the hills’? should shake is not by any means as 
strange as that thunder should rive them, or that artillery 
should flash louder than the bolts of heaven. ‘Thunder and 
lightning appear to have changed characteristicks, and if the 
hills are susceptible of fear, this might account for their shak- 
ing. Wewauld suggest the following reading, which if not 


“ more spirited and elegant” is less absurd. 
Then shook the hills by bullets riv’n 
Then rush’d the steed to battle driv’n, 
While louder than the bolts of heaven 
Thunder’d the red artillery. 
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The “ most spirited and elegant reading” of the next stan- 
za would be with a quick and a low tone of voice,” and we 
would recommend to future publishers to include it in a pa- 
renthesis, as itis of that negative character, that nothing more 
need be said of it than that it makes the poem one verse long- 
er than it would otherwise be. We cannot penetrate Mr. 
Campbell’s motives, and should not wish to if we could; but 
we have thought that this was placed where it is, to give effect 
to the succeeding stanza, for the same reason that dead col- 
ours placed next to bright ones, increase the effect of the lat- 
ter. So the coming verse opens, bright as Aurora, announc- 
ing the important fact “‘ tis morn,’? and consequently, that 
warriors who have been fighting when ’twas “ dark as winter,” 
can now see to take better aim thanthen. The result of this 
we are told in the next stanza is, “ the combat deepens”—the 
“ war clouds rolling dun,”’ almost make it as dark as it was be- 
fore sun rise, for we are told “the sun can scarce pierce” 
them—And the next line corroborates the idea that it is but 
little lighter than before, for no one can imagine that ‘“ furi- 
ous Frank and fiery Hun,”? (who we suppose are the two lea- 
ders in the engagement,) would be content to “ shout”? if they 
could see to fight—To “ shout in their sulph’rous canopy”? is 
sheer nonsense. A canopy, if we understand the word, is 
** a covering spread over the head,” and if they had brimstone 
canopies the moment they are used as trumpets, they cease 
to be canopies. ‘“ Shout in their sulph’rous” conck-shells 


would be vastly better. 
** The combat deepens; on ye brave 
Who fight for glory, or the grave ; 
Wave Munich, all thy banners wave 
And charge with all thy chivalry.” 


It would seem by this stanza that one party fought for glory, 
the other for the grave ; and as they are so unlike, we should 
suppose that each would respectively abandon to the other ali 
claims. Who Munich is we are not informed, but from the 
use of the pronoun “ thy” we are inclined to think he is a 
Quaker, who wants a great deal of urging to mingle in the 
combat—although the last line rather discourages this idea, 
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since chivalry was never (as we have heard) imputed to this 
sect. Mr. Campbell, however, may be better acquainted 
with them than we are. We are not told how “ the dreadful 
revelry” terminated ; but weare of opinion that Frank’s par- 
ty and Hun’s both claimed the victory. There were however, 
a great many killed on both sides. The last stanza informs 
us of this in a very impressive manner—in a manner which 
must convince every one that a battle is an “all bloody” 
scene. We would recommend this last stanza to all the peace- 


able readers of the Microscope : 
** Ah! few shall part where many meet 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.”? 


The snow shall be whose winding sheet ? Winding sheets 
are generally for the dead, but in this passage the obvious 
grammatical construction necessarily implies that those here 
spoken of, are for such as “ part,?? by which we understand 
such asare not killed. But suppose it to be really ascertain- 
ed to whom these winding sheets belonged ; there would still 
be the objection that the snow which is to be the winding sheet 
is above their sepulchres—the turf. And further, there is 
great probability that amid so much lightning, fire and brim- 
stone, the snow had all melted away before this time. 

Did not your limits forbid, we should have mentioned many 
other defects that have occurred to us, in a piece which has 
been selected only on account of its great popularity. The 
same proportion of faults are to be seen in every modern 
poem. Would notcriticks therefore grossly neglect their duty 
by encouraging works of this description ? 

Yours, &c. 
Martinus SCRIBLERUS, jun. 
—T 


For the Microseope. 
AN OBE TO MELANCHOLY. 
MELANCHOLY ! blue ey’d maid, 
Clad in simple russet stole, 
Thou who lov’st the silent shade 
And weep’st where murmuring riv’lets roll. 
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Thou who sooth'st the throbbing breast 
Heaving wild with passion’s throe, 
Thou who lay’st the heart at rest 

And cool’st distraction’s fever’d glow ; 
When thou leanest o’er the rill 

And minglest with its wave thy tear, 
O! what sounds the woodland fill 

And softly whisper in my ear. 


‘Come then enchanting Melancholy — 
Thou sweetest mistress of my heart, 
Come let us Jeave the haunts of folly 
And taste the joys that ne’er depart. 


Melancholy ! maid of Heaven; 
Thine are pleasures known by few— 
Joys to favourites only giv’n— 

Joys that soothe like summer dew ; 
Thine the harp, whose golden wire 
Bids Heaven’s sweetest music roll, 
Kindling with a Seraph’s fire 

And softly stealing to the soul. 
When thou pour’st the dying strain 
Naiads smile along the wave, 
Shepherds listen on the plain 

And hermits in the mountain cave. 


Come then &c. 


Melancholy! Pity’s child ; 

Turn on me thine eye of blue, 

Soft as when affection smil’d 

Or wept compassion’s purest dew ; 
Wake thy voice that charms the grove, 
Breathe thy calmest—sweetest lay, 
Strike thy silver chord of love, 

And drive the cruel fiend away ; 
For thou sooth’st the tortur’d heart 
To a holy heavenly calm, 

And gently heals’t affliction’s smarf, 
With thy music’s soft’ning balm. 


Come then &c. 


Angel of the green-wood shade, 
Let me lie on moss reclin’d 
When the hues of evening fade 
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And calmly blows the fragrant wind—~ 
Let me lie beside the rill 

And view the stream that ripples by, 
Till my soul shall drink its fill 

Of thy delightful melody. 

Oh: how soft—how sweet—how mild 
All the sounds that kiss thy string— 
How they echo from the wild 

And in the flow’ring vallies ring. 


Come then &c. 


Melancholy ! dearest maid, 
Bending low thine eye of blue, 
Roam the gently opening glade 


And thickets gemm’d with morning dew ; 


Seek the cool sequester’d cave 

When the noon is glowing bright ; 
Rest where forests slowly wave 

And floats a faintly trembling light. 
Where’er thou rov’st at early dawn, 
Or sit’st, when glows the noontide sky, 
Dearer at night than quiet lawn 

And winding rill that ripples by. 


Come then enchantirg Melancholy, 
Thou sweetest mistress of my heart ; 
Come let us leave the haunts of folly 
And taste the joys that ne’er depart, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We should like to see the other essays to which John Locke Gent. & Co. 
allude, before we pledge ourselves to insert the one now on hand. 
The Epistle of one of the Sisterhood is received, and is under consideration. 
Laura has this moment come to hand. She shall soon have a place, and with 
a hearty welcome. 
It would give us pleasure to hear from Concinnus again. 


Honoria also was so well received, that it would gratify us nota little to 
be able to present our readers with more of the fruits of her pen, 
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